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Selected Poems. By Walter Malone. Louisville : John P. Morton and 
Company. 1919. Pp. xxvii, 307. 

The present volume, the last of a series of ten volumes from 
the pen of the lamented Walter Malone, brings together nearly 
two hundred short poems, of which some twenty-five are now 
printed for the first time. The volume is thus in a very true 
sense a collective edition ; for although in 1904 the poet had 
endeavored to collect the best of what he had written up to that 
time, the present edition contains not only the bulk of the earlier 
volume, but also most of the poet's work of subsequent years. 
Parts of his epic poem, Hernando de Soto, are also reprinted here. 

Among the poems now first published, the most striking are 
"The Lights of the City," "Had Lincoln Lived," and "In Praise 
of Righteous War." Interesting also are "The Dying Tree" 
and "The Dried-up Stream" (reminiscences of the poet's child- 
hood) and "To a Mocking-bird". The new poems, though less 
varied in theme and less intense than some of Malone's earlier 
work, exhibit, nevertheless, much the same traits as have dis- 
tinguished his work in general, — an abiding interest in nature, 
especially in the nature of the South; a large sympathy for 
humanity, and especially for the criminal and the unfortunate; 
magnanimity toward a victorious foe; exceptional versatility; 
and unfailing courage and good cheer. Considering his large 
output, moreover, it is remarkable that the poet should have 
maintained so high a standard of workmanship. 

The volume is attractively printed and handsomely bound. 
By way of preface, the essay of Professor Frazer Hood on Malone's 
life and work is reprinted from the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
and this is supplemented by a series of five interesting portraits 
showing the poet at the ages of six, sixteen, twenty, thirty, and 
forty. Altogether, this edition should gratify the admirers of 
Malone, and, by making readily accessible the best of his verse, 
should go far toward winning for him a more general recog- 
nition. K. C. 

John Brown, Soldier of Fortune : A Critique. By Hill Peebles Wilson. 
Boston : The Cornhill Company. 1918. Pp. 450. 

The truth is hard to get at concerning John Brown. The raid 
on Virginia, which made him appear as a devil to the South, 
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the battle-hymn which enshrined him as a saint in the veneration 
of the North, the legend which immediately grew up around 
his personality, have all been factors in causing men to prejudge 
John Brown ; and when the popular mind is made up on a subject 
or a man, it is hard to unsettle it. Moreover, no well-known his- 
torian, properly equipped for the task, has as yet undertaken a life 
of John Brown. Mr. Oswald Villard's biography will probably rank 
highest, not only as a literary production, but also as constituting 
the most complete body of evidence that we possess concerning 
John Brown's career. But no biographer of Brown, not even 
Mr. Villard, nor yet Mr. Wilson, whose book lies before us, has 
succeeded in placing himself squarely and exclusively on the 
ground of pure history. It is a commonplace to say of the 
historian that he must have no cause to plead, but must content 
himself with setting forth the facts and the evidence. If this 
makes history dry, at any rate it preserves the historian from the 
common mistake of the untrained writer, namely, the confusion 
of matter of opinion with matter of fact. 

In dealing with John Brown it is particularly important to 
distinguish facts from opinion. His friends and foes alike would 
doubtless agree that his place in history will depend on his 
character, not on his deeds. For instance, both panegyrists and 
enemies have always agreed that no incident in John Brown's 
life became him so well as the leaving of it. Yet, as a newspaper 
remarked at the time: "Pirates have died as resolutely as 
martyrs. ... If the firmness displayed by John Brown proves 
anything, the composure of a Thug, dying by the cord with 
which he had strangled so many victims, proves just as much." 
Throughout John Brown's career, then, his character is always the 
main issue. But, if by common consent his character appears 
greatest at his death, during his life the crucial test of Brown' s 
moral qualities is afforded by his conduct at Pottawatomie. 
Indeed, Mr. Villard, himself a believer in Brown's moral greatness, 
concedes this much: "As one views", he writes, "Brown's 
conduct in the killing of the five pro-slavery men at Pottawatomie 
Creek, depends to a large degree the place which may be assigned 
to him in history." (Villard, p. 148). Exactly so. And the 
weakest point about Mr. Villard's book is that, after honestly 
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setting forth the gruesome facts of the Pottawatomie murders, and 
ascribing the guilt to Brown as, at any rate, the instigator and 
abettor of them, he (Villard) should undertake the impossible 
task of reconciling the murderer with the moral hero. 

And now for Mr. Wilson's work. If we have spoken at length 
of Villard's book it is because Mr. Wilson has set himself the 
task of refuting it throughout. Of Villard he says: "He has 
written into the history of our country a concept of the character 
of John Brown which is incongruous with the actions and circum- 
stances of Brown's life. He has created a semi-supernatural 
person — a 'complex character' — embodying the virtues of the 
'Hebrew prophets' and 'Cromwellian Roundheads' with the 
depraved instincts and practices of thieves and murderers. He 
presents a man who, for righteous purposes, 'violated the statute 
and moral laws'; whose conduct was vile, but whose aims were 
pure; whose actions were brutal and criminal, but whose motives 
were unselfish." (Wilson, p. 19). Mr. Wilson's book has been sum- 
med up by Professor Spring, a previous reviewer, as follows: "He 
contends that the John Brown who 'lives' in poetry, in song, in 
human hearts, is a fiction for which the hard, disillusioning facts 
afford no justification. These troublesome facts, as he finds them, 
are that John Brown's pre-Kansas business career was discredit- 
able; that the story of his early hostility to slavery will not bear 
investigation; that he went to Kansas in 1855 mainly to retrieve 
his broken financial fortunes; that in the desperate winter of 
1 85 5-' 56, no other available source of relief appearing, he 
abandoned the Free State cause and entered upon a career of 
outlawry; that a 'brutal desire to get possession of their horses' 
led him to kill five men on the Pottawatomie Saturday night, 
May 24, 1856, and that the attack on Harper's Ferry was not 
simply a raid or foray, but a deliberate attempt to inaugurate a 
servile war." 

Such is the thesis maintained in Mr. Wilson's book. He has 
written it in vigorous and aggressive style, and it is a useful cor- 
rective to Villard's book. But Mr. Wilson falls into the same 
errors that he so vigorously censures in his predecessors in the 
field: his feelings are so deeply enlisted that he is prone to twist 
the facts to fit his contentions. Nor does he introduce any 
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new or vital evidence to support his conclusions. A true esti- 
mate of John Brown's character has yet to be written, but we 
believe that Mr. Wilson has approached nearest the truth. 

S. L. Ware. 

Danger Signals for Teachers. By. A. E. Winship, LL.D., editor of 
the (Boston) Journal of Education. Chicago: Forbes and Co. 1919. 
Pp. xi, 204. 

The Health of the Teacher. By William Estabrook Chancellor, author 
of Our Schools, etc. Chicago : Forbes and Co. 1919. Pp. xiii, 307. 

In his ripe and genial anecdotage, Doctor Winship, the un- 
daunted pedagogical-journalistic veteran, shows us in this his 
latest book the most approved methods of kindergarten presen- 
tation of the 'dangers' that beset the educational train — and 
things and 'folks' in general. Each chapter is a spoonful 
of nutritious and more or less translucent jelly, with a sugar- 
coated pill of up-to-date warning nicely imbedded in it. "If in 
these Danger Signals we state anything in such a way as to 
irritate or annoy any teacher we shall regret it most deeply." So 
says the Preface. Let us hope, on the contrary, that the good 
Doctor's wise and stimulating words will 'annoy and irritate' 
some of the teachers, the sort that needs flaying. Perhaps Doctor 
Winship can rest content with the saying, "Woe unto you when 
all men speak well of you, " if he 'hurts the feelings' of the 
professional politician-pedagogue, for instance. 

In spite of, if not on account of, the gossipy nature of this 
little book, it ought to be stimulating and informative to the 
young teacher of the rural districts, and to some others besides. 
Doctor Winship is always both journalist and teacher, who helps to 
link together two eras. Whatever one may think of his tremen- 
dous reliance on the text that suggests the advisability of being 
"all things to all men", he cannot refuse to Doctor Winship the 
virtues of vitality, alertness, sympathy and common-sense. In 
matters educational as well as in things human, Doctor Winship's 
heart is in the right place. Nor must we forget that the right 
place is in the middle of the road, with a strong beat toward the 
'left' — and surely the heart has a right to be a little 'red.' 
Perhaps Doctor Winship would agree with us that some of the 



